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The Treasure-Seeker. 
FROM GOETHE. 

Poor in purse, and heavy-hearted, 

Drudging en so melancholy, 

O, this poverty is folly ; 
Riches are the real good ! 
And to end my pain I started : 

“Show me where to dig a treasure, 

Show, and claim my soul at pleasure ;” — 
And I signed it with my blood. 


So I first two rings constructed, 
Strangest plants and bones collected, 
And a magic blaze erected, 

And pronounced the charm aright ;— 

All in learned wise conducted. 

Then I dug for treasures hidden 
In the spot where I was bidden. 
Black and stormy was the night. 


Lo! an anexpected token ! 

Light afar, like planet glancing, 

Gut from deepest deep advancing, 
Ere the clock’s twelve strokes were o’er! 
All my incantation broken! 

For a dazzling light was breaking, 

From a goblet brimfal, shaking, 
Which a boy toward me bore ! 


And most welcome eyes addressed me, 
’Neath a rustling rose-wreath beaming ; 
Heavenliest light around him gleaming, 

As he stepped into the ring ! 

And to drink he kindly pressed me; 

And I thought: “This youth so pleasant, 
With this fair and lustrous present, 
Surely can no evil bring.” 


“ Drink the soul of pure enjoyment! 

Learn of me, nor longer languish, 

Nor such witch-charms, bought with anguish, 
Muttering on this spot be heard. 
O, forsake the curs’d employment. 

Day for labor! Night for pleasure ! 

Weary week-days! Lighter leisure ! 
Be henceforth thy magic word.” 

J.S. D. 





Translated for this Journal. 


Extracts from “Les Grotesques de la Mu- 
sique,” by Hector Berlioz. 


I. Tae Season.—Tue Civs or NIGHTMARES. 

There is a moment in the year when, in the 
great cities, especially in Paris and in London, a 
great deal of music, such as it is, is made; when 
the walls are covered with huge concert posters ; 
when foreign virtuosos flock together from all 
corners of Europe to enter into rivalry with the 
native artists or with one another; when these 
new sort of pleaders rush upon the poor public, 
take it violently aside, and would even pay it 
willingly to get a first hearing, and so carry off 
the advantage from their rivals. But auditors, 
like witnesses, are dear, and there are few who 
like to serve. 

This terrible moment, in the language of musi- 
cal artists, is called the season. 

The season! that explains and justifies all 





sorts of things which I would fain call fabulous, 
but which are only too true. 

Critics at such times find themselves assailed 
‘by eager people who have come from very far to 
make their reputation in the great city, who 
want to make it quickly, and who try to bribe 
them with Dutch cheeses. 

It is the season ! 

They give as many as five or six concerts a 
day, all at the same hour, and the organizers of 
these fétes are very much disturbed that the poor 
critics should attract attention with any of them 
by their absence! Then they write very curious 
letters, full of gall and indignation, to the absent 
ones. 

It is the season ! 

An incredible crowd of people who pass in 
their own place for men of talent, thus come to 
acqnire the proof that they are not so away from 
their own place, or that they have only the talent 
for rendering the frivolous public very serious and 
the serious public frivolous. 

It is the season ! 

In this great number of musicians of both 
sexes, treading on each other’s heels, elbowing 
and upsetting one another, sometimes treacher- 
ously tripping up their rivals, one remarks occa- 
sionally, by good luck, some talents of a taller 
growth which rise above the mediocre people, 
like the palm-trees above tropical forests. Thanks 
to these exceptional artists, one may then hear 
from time to time some very fine things, and so 
console himself for all the detestable things he 
must submit to. 

It is the season! 

But, this epoch of the year once passed, if, af. 
ter long abstinence, the victim of an ardent 
thirst, you seek a cup-full of pure harmony to 
drink ; impossible ! 

It is not the season. 

They tell youof a singer; they boast his voice, 
his method; you goto hear him. He has neither 
voice nor method. 

It is not the season. 

A violinist, preceded by a certain fame, arrives. 
He calls himself a pupil of Paganini, as is cus- 
tomary ; he executes, they say, duos on a single 
string, and, what is more, he plays always true 
and sings like a swan of the Po. Full of joy 
you go to his concert. You find the hall empty ; 
a bad upright piano supplies the place of an or- 
chestra for the accompaniments; the gentleman 
is not only capable of executing a solo prop- 
erly upon his four strings, he plays false as a 
Chinese and sings like a black swan of Australia. 

It is‘not the season. 

During the long soirées of chamber music (in 
winter for the English, in summer for the French), 
the announcement of a musical féte organized 
with splendor in a neighboring city suddenly 
pricks up the ears of a society of passionate am- 
ateurs of grand chefs-d’euvre, for whom indivi- 
dual singing and the pianoforte do not suffice. 
At once they send to secure seats: on the day 
fixed they flock to the place. The hall of the 





festival is full, to be sure, but with what sort of 
audience! ... The orchestra is composed of 
ten or twelve artists and some thirty ale-house 
musicians ; the choir is made up of recruits from 
among the laundresses of the place and the sol- 
diers of the garrison. They give you asymphony 
of Beethoven drawn and quartered, they bray 
out an oratorio of Mendelssohn. And it would 
be quite wrong to complain. 

It is not the season. 

You see announced, by way of exception, in 
the great city, a new work by an old master who 
has become bleached in the harness, sung by a 
prima donna whose name, long ago popular, has 
preserved a great éclat. Alas! the music of the 
new work is colorless, and the voice of the canta- 
trice has not shared the good fortune of her 
name. 

It is no longer the season. 

How few countries can we count that have a 
season ! 

Know’st thou the land where the orange and 
myrtle? &. . . . That country, for a long time 
past, has ceased to have a season. 

If you have lived in the plains of Iberia, you 
must know that there is no season yet. 

As tothe sad countries where there flourish 
only firs and birches and snow-drops, they from 
time to time have seasons, but lit up, like polar 
nights, by the aurora borealis only. Let us hope 
that if the sun appears to them at last, they will 
have seasons of six months, to regain lost time. 

A season were quite out of the question in 
those remote countries where business is all in all 
and all are busy; where all are grumbling, all 
are fumbling; where the thinker, meditating, 
passes for an idiot; where the poet, dreaming, is 
a do-nothing fit for hanging; where all eyes are 
obstinately fixed upon the earth, and nothing can 
force them to lift themselves for an instant to the 
heavens. These are the Lemnos isles of modern 
Cyclops, whose mission is a great one, it is true, 
but incompatible with that of Art. The musical 
velléités of these laborious giants, therefore, will 
for a long time be as useless and as contrary to 
nature as the love of Polypheme for Galatea, 
and altogether out of season. 

There remain three or four little corners of our 
little globe, where Art, cramped, galled, infected, 
asphyxiated by its crowd of enemies, still persists 
in living and may be said to have a season. 

Need I name Germany, England and France ? 
In thus limiting the number of countries with 
seasons, and in indicating these three central 
points of civilization, I hope to be exempt from 
the still cherished prejudices of each of the three 
peoples. In France they think, in all simplicity, 
that there is no more music in England at this 
day than there was in the time of queen Eliza- 
beth. Many Englishmen think that French mu- 
sic is a myth, and that our orchestras are a thou- 
sand leagues behind the orchestra of Jullien’s 
concerts. How many Frenchmen despise Ger- 
many as the tedious land of harmony and coun- 
terpoint alone! And if Germany will be frank, 
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she will confess that she despises France and 
England both. 

But these opinions, tainted more or less with 
puerile vanity, ignorance and prejudice, change 
nothing in the real existence of things. That 
which is, is: E pur si muove! And just because 
it moves (music) like the earth, like everything 
in the world, precisely beause its seasons are of a 
variability which we remark more and more trom 
year to year, must national prejudices more and 
more promptly disappear, or at least lose a great 
deal of their force. 

Fully recognizing the sweetness of the seasons 
in a great part of Germany, we still maintain our 
right to regard as considerable and very impor- 
tant, although often rigorous, the seasons of Lon- 
don and of Paris. 

In Paris, /a belle saison only commences about 
the 20th of January and finishes sometimes on 
the Ist of February ; rarely does it last until the 
Ist of March. 

We have known seasons not to end till April. 
But these were trisextile years; several comets 
had appeared in the sky, and the programmes of 
the society of the Conservatoire had announced 
something new. 

Such, by exception, was the season of the year 
1853, in the course of which we heard for the 
first time, at the concerts of the Conservatoire 
the “ Walpurgis Night” of Mendelssohn, and 
nearly the entire “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
the 


of the same master. Mendelssohn wrote 
“ Walpurgis Night” at Rome, in 1831. It took 


then twenty-two years for this beautiful work to 
reach us. It is true, the light of certain stars only 
comes to us after a journey of myriads of years. 
But Leipsic, where the scores of Mendelssohn 
have long since been published, lies not at a dis- 
tance from Paris at all equal to that which sepa- 
rates us from Saturn or from Sirius. 

The Conservatoire makes it a principle to pro- 
ceed slowly in all things. Yet we always must 
acknowledge, in spite of this want of agility and 
warmth, explained by years, it still preserves a 
green old age. 

It has made its hall a museum for a great num- 
ber of chefs-d’ceuvre of the musical art, which it 
shows us every year in their true light: hence its 
glory. Some persons reproach it with not being 
willing that others should expose their works 
there when the museum is empty and has no ex- 
hibition. These persons do it great injustice : it 
possesses a good hall, the only good hall in Paris 
for music on a large scale; it has wished to have 
the monopoly thereof, and it is right; it has ob- 
tained it, it keeps it, and is right again. It cannot, 
doubtless, favor competition by leaving this field 
open. If it staid out, that others might stay in, 
it would very naturally feel that these others let 
it eatch cold at the door; and it is plain that it 
appreciates the good sense of the precept : 

“We should not do to others what we would 
not have others do to us.” 

Still, it is perhaps time that it should think of 
varying its repertoire, before the weary public 
comes to make a poor play of words upon the 
title of the harmonious society (Société des Con- 
certs) in calling it “ Satieté des Concerts.” 
Which, with certain people, might not seem en- 
tirely out of season. 

* * 7. * + * * 

Paris is not the only point in France where 

one may signalize an important movement. There 





are every four or five years seasons at Lyons, at 
Bordeaux ; every eight years there is a magnifi- 
cent one at Lille; there are excellent ones at 
Marseilles, where the fruits of the musical art 
ripen quicker than elsewhere. 

But after the seasons of France, “ the London 
season! the London season !” is the cry of all the 
singers, Italian, French, Belgian, German, Bohe- 
mian, Hungarian, Swedish and English; and the 
virtuosos of all nations repeat it with enthusiasm 
while setting foot upon the steamboats, like the 
soldiers of neas, who, as they went aboard their 
vessels, cried: Jtaliam! Italiam! The fact is 
there is not a country in the world where so 
much music is consumed in aseason as at London. 

Thanks to this immense consumption, all the 
artists of true talent, after some months employed 
in making themselves known, necessarily find oc- 
cupation there. Once known and adopted, they 
are expected every year; people count upon 
them as they count in North America on the pas- 
sage of pigeons. And never, to the end of their 
lives, do we see them disappoint the expectation 
of the English public, that model of fidelity, whieh 
always welcomes them, always applauds them, al- 
ways admires them, 

Sans remarquer des ans l irreparable outrage. 

One must witness the eager rush, the whirl of 
the musical life of artists liked in London, to form 
any just idea of it. And it is much more curious 
yet when you study the life of professors who 
have been established for long years in London, 
such as Mr. Davison, his admirable pupil, Miss 
Goddard, MM. Macfarren, Ella, Benedict, Os- 
borne, Frank Mori, Sainton, Piatti. Always 
running, playing, directing, here in a publie con- 
cert, there in a private musical soirée, they have 
scarcely time to say good day to their friends 
through the window of their carriage as they 
cross the Strand or Piccadilly. 

When at last the seasons of Paris and of Lon- 
don are finished, think you the musicians are 
going to say to themselves: Now let us take some 
rest, it is the season. Ah! yes indeed. See them 
all ranning to devour each other in the sea-ports, 
or at the waters of Vichy, of Spa, of Aix, of 
Baden. This last point of union is sought by 
them with an especial eagerness, and from all 
corners of the world, pianists, violinists, singers, 
composers, seduced by the beauty of the country, 
by the elegant society they find there, and more 
yet by the extreme generosity of the director of 
the games, M. Bénazet, wend their way thither, 
crying: To Baden! to Baden! to Baden! it is 
the season. 

And the seasons of Baden have for some years 
been organized in such a way as to discourage 
all competition. Most of the celebrated men and 
the illustrious beauties of Europe make there 
their rendezvous. Baden is about to become Paris 
plus Berlin, Vienna, London and St. Petersburg, 
especially when it gets known what a measure 
M. Bénazet has adopted, and which I am going 
to tell you. 

All is not done when, to charm the elegant 
public, they have gone so far as to place it in 
contact with the men who have most mind, with 
the most ravishing women, with the greatest ar- 
tists, and there give it magnificent fétes; it is 
still necessary to guaranty this flower of fashion 
against the approach of individuals disagreeable 
to sight and hearing, whose very presence is enough 
to tarnish a ball, turn a concert into discord ; it 








is necessary to remove the ugly women, the val- 
gar men, the fools of either sex, the imbeciles, in 
a word the nightmares. This is what no impre- 
sario before M. Bénazet has thought of doing. 
Now it appears certain that Mme. * * *, so silly 
and so ugly, Mile. * * * whose ways are so ri- 
diculously eccentric, M. * *, who is: such a mor- 
tal bore, M. * *, his worthy rival, and many 
others not less dangerous, will not appear again 
at Baden for a Iong time. After pretty difficult 
negotiations, and by means of considerable sacri- 
fices, M. Bénazet has secured their absence for 
three seasons. 

If this fine example is followed, and it will be, 
we doubt not, I know of people who will gain 
much money by it. 

Every year now, in the months of August and 
September, these nightmares, eager to-get rich, 
will establish a club in Paris, where they can 
mutually felicitate each other. 

“ You are engaged, we are engaged,” they will 
say, “ by the directors of Baden, of Wiesbaden, of 
Vichy, of Spa. Let us hide ourselves, let us keep 
dark ; let no one suspect our existence. 


“ We are engaged ; it is the season!!!” 





“Handel Studies” Reviewed. 
(From the London Musieal World.) 
(Continued.) 


We have already, more than once, caught Mr. 
Chorley in the act of demolishing a mare’s nest. 
Here is snother instance of his pertinacity in that 
practice (No. 1, page 24): 

“ Trying this chorus * by tests more technieal and 
less sublime, the distinctness and vivacity of its mu- 
sical subject set us face to face against another party 
of critics—the persons who, now-a-days, object to ev- 
erything like figurative music for the voice, conceiv- 
ing it as something false in expression: figures (they 
say) in music having passed into the orchestra. 
Which of the most daring of these strange persons has 
over protested against the division, or piece of vola- 
bility, that makes the life and spirit of this chorus ? 
—preparatory, leading up by prefaee, excitement, and 
climax, to the explosion on the words-—‘ Wonderful !’ 


—‘ Counsellor !’ ” 


Unhappily “these strange persons”’ are ‘ brain- 
crotchets ” (Chorley) of the writer’s own invention. 
None such really exist ; nor are there many, we hope 
who (even if they did maintain the doctrine imputed 
to them by Mr. Chorley) would be so cnriously igno- 
rant as to apply the word “ figurative ” in the man- 
ner above cited. Shall Mr. Chorley again be placed 
on the rack until he explains himself? Or will he 
consent to substitute “ florid’? for “ figurative?” 
“ Figurative music ”’ is simply nonsense : so is “ pre- 
paratory, leading up by preface, excitement, and CLI- 
MAX ;”’ ft and eminently so the subjoined, referring to 
the same unprotected chorus (page 24) : 

“ Observe, again, the variety imparted by the em- 
ployment of three different voices of the chorus, in- 
troduced successively in the same jiqurative passage, 
before, on its fourth repetition, the concord of the entire 
body of singers wrought into it, brings about a crescendo 
and a termination, so forcible, so vigorous, as to trans- 
cend almost every climax and crescendo which have 
followed them.” 


“ The concord of the entire body of singers wrought 
into it,” is, we repeat, nonsense—ineffable nonsense. 

Another platitude teratologically set forth is worth 
quoting for its “tag,” which reveals Mr. Chorley in 
& momentary paroxysm of bashfulness, a condition 
so rare with the Critic of Critics, that it is amusing 
to contemplate him ander its inflaence— 


> 


PLATITUDE. 

“So that if Music be not inexorably bound, she is 
as little licentiously free, and mast and will be subject 
to laws of association, period, example. A March 
must have its tread, a Tarantella its whirl, a Pastoral 
Symphony .. .” 

Tac. 
“. . . , and yet, while I write, the first movement 


* “For unto us *—about which Mr. Choriey ‘‘ spins ” in- 
definitely. 

t ‘* Climax ” does not lead up to, but is led up to.—YELLow- 
PLUSH. 
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of Beetheven’s symphony, a pastoral in 2-4——rises up 
to remind me of the danger of definition.” 


We know nothing about “the danger of definition,” 
but we heartily wish the author of Handel Studies 
would now and then favor us with a slight touch of 
definiteness. ‘The first movement of Beethoven's 
Symphony, by the way, can hardly regard Mr. Chor- 
ley with a friendly eye, or, in its “rising,” it might 
have reminded him of something besides “the dan- 
ger of definition ;” it might have reminded him that 
the term “pastoral” in its own instance related 
solely to the subject illustrated, and had nothing 
whatever to say to the adopted musical form, which 
bears no more resemblance to a “ pastoral,” properly 
speaking, than a windmill to an egg, or Mr. Chorley 
to a phenix; it might have informed him that i y a 
pastoral et pastoral, a pastoral poem as well as a pas- 
toral tune, a bucolic as well as a dance; { it might, 
in short, with half a sentence, have helped him out 
of one of his self created dilemmas, and thus, by def- 
ecating in some measure the plashy plasm of his 
critical organ, have “risen” to some purpose. But 
alas! the First Movement of Beethoven’s symphony 
“rose” with no such charitable intent. Why it 
should have come, any more than the Second Move- 
ment, the Scherzo or the Finale, to remind Mr. Chor- 
ley of his sins, is a puzzle; but that, apprehending 
the purport of our author’s speculations, it vanished 
as soon as it appeared, may be inferred from the fact 
that it left him ina “ fix ’’—a quandary—doubtful 
for one entire second of his own infallibililty. How 
speedily Mr. Chorley was restored to himself, and 
again became oracular, may be seen in the very next 
page, where he first styles the Pastoral Symphony of 
Handel “a piece of night-music;”’ and further on, 
where he corrects the singers who correct Handel, 
and then proceeds to correct Handel himself—for 
which one would have imagined even “ the most tepid 
witnesses to Handel’s gigantic predominance in music” 
would scarcely applaud him. But let Mr. Chorley 
furnish his own arguments, with that combination of 
placidity and magniloquence for which he is unap- 
proachable : 

“ Here §—to change the field of comment—lct it he 
noted that Handel has overlooked a false accent, 
which renders the declamation of the words, ‘ tidings 
of great joy,’ difficult, and has led to the introduction 
of a traditional gruppetto, on the word ‘great,’ to my 
ear singularly unpleasing. Seeing that vocal de- 
claimers are by right prescriptive allowed to humor 
themselves in recitative, they might do worse than 
for this frivolous change to substitute a single trans- 
position of the two notes.” 


In order that our readers may understand the im- 
mensity of the boon conferred on Handelians by Mr. 
Chorley, we must cite all three versions of the pas- 
sage in question : 

HANDEL’s VERSION. 
Sf a see 


99g 





at - dings of “great “joy. 


VERSION OF THE VOCAL DECLAIMERS. 





great joy, 
CHORLEY’s VERSION. 


Poco ritenuto. 





Now, “let it be noted,” that the whole of the third 
version is Mr. Chorley’s including the Italian words 
“poco ritenuto ”; the addition of which (emulating 
the sham-antithetical slang of the author) may be 
pronounced ingenious without paradox, and conve- 
nient without hyper-utilitarianism. And yet we can- 
not help a preference for Handel’s version, both over 
that of the “ vocal declaimers,” which is superflu- 
ous,) and that of the author of the Studies (which 
is topsy-turvy) ; in saying which we hope we may be 
considered (again resorting to sham-antithesis) bold 
without brassiness, and polite without ; 


“To resume.” Take an instance of vague decla- 
mation : 

“ According to modern taste in construction, which 
has in it too much of the carpenter, too little of the art- 
less artist,”’ &c. 


The above, and some hundred more sentences of 


t+ The respective positions, with regard to each other, ot Beet- 
hoven’s Pastoral Symphony and the bag-pipe tune of the Ro- 
man Pifferari, which Mandel has made immortal by adoption. 
§ The recitative, ‘‘ And lo! the angel of the Lord!” 





the kind in Handel Studies, appear te aim at some- 
thing ; but what that something is must be left to the 
imagination, like the “something ” threatened by the 
mole apon King Cole’s cheek : 

“A mole in the face 


Boded something would take place, 
But not what that something might be.” 


But never was book so crowded with fancies, whim- 
sies, freaks, ‘and sciomachies. In sciomachy Mr. 
Chorley is uncommonly strong, for ever combating a 
non-existent enemy, fighting with a shadow ; and just 
as he defends the overture to the Messiah from detrac- 
tors of his own creation, and comforts those “ strange 
persons” who object to “‘ figurative”? music for the 
voice (“strange ”’ enotgh, for nobody ever heard of 
them), so he takes up the cudgels {against some more 
“strange persons” ?) for “ Rejoice greatly,”’ which 
noone in the world ever thought of attacking, or re- 
garded as anything else than a magnificent song pre- 
cisely fitted to the sentiment it has to express. Hav- 
ing no real antagonists, however, Mr. Chorley makes 
some for himself, and then proceeds, with exquisite 
swagger and complacency, to annihilate them. He 
first knocks down a certain “ Young Germany,” for 
sneering at what he calls the “ Handelisms’”’‘in “ Re- 
joice greatly,” as if florid divisions were more peculiar 
to Handel than to any other composer of his day. 
“They are worth dwelling on for a moment,” says 
our oracle, “in order that we may trace ont the real 
worth and bearing of the modern disdain of florid vocal 
ornament.” Now, as there is no “ modern disdain” 
of anything of the sort, the task is one of some diffi- 
culty ; and this is soon made apparent by the singu- 
lar manner in which Mr. Chorley proceeds to ac- 
count for the said “disdain.” Let him, however, 
speak for himself : 

“This is simply an expression of the cant and fop- 
pery which spring from antagonism. ‘ The fiddlers 
against the singers.’ If execution and embroidery be 
not part and parcel of the material for musical ex- 
pression, why should not the violins as well as the 
voice be tied to plain notes ?” 


So barefaced an assumption is quite enough to 
show the absurdity of the position which Mr. Chorley 
has voluntarily taken up. No such antagonism ever 
existed. No one ever dreamed of maintaining that 
“execution and embroidery” (embroidery and exe- 
cution would have been more apposite) were not 
“material for musical expression.” No one ever 
imagined such an argument, until Mr. Chorley raised 
it himself, to demolish, among the multitudinous 
mare’s nests of /Zandel Studies. Another “ fancy ” 
with this author comes under the head of what he 
denominates “grouping.” At the outset—or at 
least until one has met with the expression three or 
four times—it is not easy to guess what is intended. 
The first striking example of its use—where “the 
groupings of voices and keys” are interpreted by 
Mr. Chorley into an “imperfect suggestion of the 
four Evangelists ”—was treated (“ante ”’—page 436), 
as such a monstrous paradox deserved. Here (page 
29) we have a more shadowy application of the term : 


“Some suggestion of groupmng—to return on what 
has heen said—may be found in the soprano song, 
‘He shall feed his flock,’ which follows the bravura— 
this as tender and gentle as that was buoyant and tri- 
umphing—in the same key.” 


Now, for the life of us, we cannot get at what Mr. 
Chorley means, in this instance, by “some sugges- 
tion of grouping.” If simply the uniformity of key 
to be found in the two airs and chorus with which 
the first part of the Messiah terminates, such a dis- 
covery may be likened to the discovery of an addled 
egg, or an empty bird’s-nest, and hardly warrants the 
appearance of self-satisfaction with which it is re- 
vealed. ‘Here let it be noted” that Mr. Chorley 
rates this splendid chorus (“ His yoke is easy ”) as— 

“the weakest and least inspired in the oratorio: a 
piece of transformed music, and in which (as in “ All 
we like sheep”) Handel seems to have read his 
words carelessly, ‘in a canting fashion,’ to use a 
heraldic phrase.’’* se.» « “I may. have 
been to relieve himself during a picce of exercise- 
writing (and, truth to say, the words SUGGEST EXER- 
CISE RATHER than music), that Handel drove his 
voices in this chorus to heights where he rarely bade 
them sing. The trebles must mount to B flat above 
the line.” 


What “‘a piece of transformed music” may mean, 
and what need there was to insert “ a piece of exer- 
cise-writing” in the midst of the sublimities of the 
Messiah, Mr. Chorley alone can explain. We shall 
neither put him on the wheel this time, however, nor 
invite the co-operation of Mr. Yellow-plush, for we 
disagree in toto with our author’s estimate of the 
chorus, which—not to use any “ heraldic phrase ’— 
is admirably expressive of the words. Nor can we 





conceive more inconceivable nonsense than the apolo- 
gy made for the extremely bright and effective point 
in which the voices go up to B flat: 


is  ea-sy, His burthen 


light, His yoke 








—a point essentially Handelian and magnificent. If 
such music be “ exercise writing,” all we can say is 
that we wish for nothing finer in its place. The 
paradox about the words of ‘His yoke is easy” 
suggesting ‘‘exercise rather than music,” were it 
not unmeaning, would trench upon ribaldry. Asa 
tail-piece to this extraordinary “ grouping ” of sen- 
tences, suggestions, and opinions, which terminate 
the first part of the Messiah-Study, we have the sub- 
joined : 

“This portion of the story has been condensed, on 
purpose or accidentally, that ample room might be 
given to Calvary and Golgotha—to the Hall of Pi- 
late—the Cross and the Sepulchre. Such a distribu- 
tion of the subject would have been truly most haz- 
ardous, had the poet appreaching it in art been onE 
FIBRE more feeble, more fearless, more deeply (not 
pedantically) devout, than Handel.” 


Had Mr. Chorley been “ one fibre” less engrossed 
with the notion of his own infallibility, he would per- 
haps have omitted the words “ or accidentally,” re- 
membering that what is done by accident is not done 
with a purpose. 

* “Tf ease and lightness ’’—he pursues—‘ however, under 
the government which was to be on the shoulder of the Son of 
the Hlighest, were to be expressed, the master, for once, 
pitched his thought too low. The leading phrase says little, 
and thus sounds old-fashioned and mechanical.” A beautiful 
non sequitur is entailed by the particle ‘‘ thus ”°—which we 
need not point out to our readers. 





Mozart—Child and Man. 
(Continued from page 148). 
Mozart the Elder to M. Hagenauer,—({ Continued). 


The truth is, the first idea of making Woltgang 
compose an opera was suggested to me by the Em- 
peror, who asked him on two several occasions if he 
would not compose and direct an opera himself. The 
little fellow of course answered yes ; but the Empe- 
ror could add nothing further, secing that operas con- 
cern Signor Affligio. 

I have, therefore, no longer to regret the money I 
have spent, for it will return to me to-day or to- 
morrow. Nothing venture, nothing have. We must 
conquer or die, and it is at the theatre we shall meet 
either death or glory. 

It will not be an opera seria; they are not played 
here, the taste is not for them ; it will therefore be an 
opera buffa. Not a little opera, for it will last full 
two hours and-a-half or three hours. There are no 
singers of opera seria here. The tragic opera of 
Gluck, “Alcestis,” even was sung by the buffos. There 
are some excellent performers in this kind, Signori 
Caribaldi,* Caratoli Poggi, Laschi, Polini, Signore 
Bernasconi,t Eberhardi, Baglioni. 

What say you to it? Is not the glory of having 
written an opera for the theatre of Vienna the surest 
road to obtaining credit, not only in Germany but in 
Italy ¢ — 


No. 32. 
The Same to the Same. 
Vienna, March 30, 1768. 

We are allin good health, and, thank God, in a 
good position of affairs. The ice is broke, not only 
onthe Danube, but as regards our business. Our 
enemies are conquered—at Vienna, be it understood. 
Nothing is to be done by a single stroke. My phleg- 
matic humor has changed beasts into men, and I 
have left them to their own shame. 

Last week there was a grand concert in our hon- 
or at the Russian ambassador’s, the Prince of Galli- 
zin. Our opera is going forward to satisfaction, but 
itis probable the return of the Emperor from Hun- 
gary will be waited for ere it be performed. 


No. 33. 
The Same to the Same. 
Vienna, May 11, 1768. 
I have received the following letter from our Grand 
Majordomo : 


‘* Per espresso comando di 8. A. Rmia. devo far sapere a V. 
S. qualmente il clementissimo principe Padrone niente abbia 
in contrario, che il Sign. Mozart so ne possi restar fuori a suo 
piacimento sin tanto che vuole, et inoltre gli passera ancora 
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questo mese di Marzo il suo salario; ma innavenire quando 
nou sej attualmente presente in Salisburgo, sara ben si man- 
tenuto come prima nel suo servizio, ma durante la sua assenza 
non gli lusceria pid correre {I solito salario.’’ 

Do you note, what a favor! I may remain absent, 
at my choice, provided I do not ask to be paid. I 
can at least stay away altogether, withoat incurring 
any reproach in the future. I am indeed written 
that by the intercession of the brother of his grace the 
Prince Bishop, I could claim the salary of professor 
of violin and first violin in the Episcopal chapel. 
The brother is acquainted with all this fine story; I 
told him while here. But how could I go and beg 
for what I do not deserve, as my gentlemen, the 
courtiers of Salzburg, would have it, since I do not 

erform my duty there? Where would be justice, 
Seeor? It is exactly this which will facilitate my 
journey to Italy, a journey which I am prevented by 
every motive from deferring, and for which the fa- 
vor of the Emperor will throw open for me all the 
gates of the imperial cities of Florence, of Naples; or 
ought I, on the contrary, to remain esconced in Salz- 
burg, sighing in vain for a better lot, letting myself 
be led by the nose with my two children, reaching an 
age when a journey to Italy would be a difficult mat- 
ter to me, and seeing Wolfgang grow up and take on 
years which will diminish, in the eyes of all, the mar- 
vel of his precocious talent and his premature knowl- 
edge? Shall he have taken the first step in his ca- 
reer by the opera at Vienna, and not proceed with 
rapid strides on a path that lies so broadly open ? 

No. 34. 
The Same to the Same. 
Vienna, June 27, 1768. 

T might entertain you with a multitude of tricks 
that have been played us, abominable persecutions, 
whereof we have been victims. But I am too weary 
to awaken the reminiscence of them. I reserve them 
till I can recount them orally. We are in good 
health, God be thanked ! despite envy, which has let 
loose its tempests against us. I still return to my 
old motto: Jn te Domine speravi ; fiat voluntas tua. 
That which God desires not, I desire not either. 

* The best buffo «inger of his day, born in Rome, 1743. 

t Antonia Bernasconi. daughter-in-law of a skilful composer 
(André Bernasconi, born in Marseilles, 1712), made her dcbut 
in Vienna. in 1764, in the part of Alcestis, which Gluck com- 
posed for her. 





Ary Scheffer. 


The exhibition of the collected works of Ary Schef- 
fer, which was opened at Paris early in May, has 
yerhaps occasioned some disappointment to those of 
fis admirers who believed that his entire career had 
been glorified by works equal to the essays of his lat- 
ter time—those on which his reputation rests. He 
deprecated during life a posthumous collection and 
exhibition of his productions, having seen among the 
pictures of Delaroche some which neither enhanced, 
nor even sustained the fame of the painter. But an 
exhibition of this kind is not entirely understood by 
an enthusiastic public, as being the revelation of a 
student to a student,—the analysis of a being, of 
which the life-springs are not patent to the many. 
The collection, as to dates of production, compre- 
hends a period of thirty-cight years, with a selection 
of subject-matter more widely excursive in religious 
and poetic, than in historical narrative, and in the 
early years of the painter limited to incidents of eve- 
ry-day life. ‘The labors of every earnest artist evince 
vicissitudes which look sometimes much like caprice ; 
but the differences shown in Scheffer’s pictures are 
all experiments, many, it is true, failures. But from 
all something has been learned ; or, at least, difficul- 
ties have thence become intelligible, a first step in 
painting towards their subjugation. Having no re- 
source but his art, Scheffer was an early competitor 
for fame. He produced in 1810 “ The Oath of Han- 
nibal,” and “The Death of Pliny the Elder,”’ of 
course in the feeling of the time, that of the school 
of David; and these were the only two subjects of 
this class that he executed, for he diverged at once into 
that which the French call genre, a signal dereliction 
of “high Art,” when it is remembered that his mas- 
ter was Guerin, the painter of “Eneas and Dido,” a 
picture by which so many have been fascinated. But 
Scheffer was cape | for bread, and could not afford 
to illustrate the Greek and Roman virtues, a kind of 
Art which, although not domestically popular, was 
yet considered an auxiliary of the governments of 
those times. One half hour’s visit to the galleries of 
Paris suffices to demonstrate the part that painting 
and sculpture have played in the politics of France 
during the last sixty years. The faith of the Catho- 
lic Church, analyze it as you will, resolves itself al- 
ways into the worship of that beautiful which has its 
only representation in Art-forms; and with a full 
recognition of the influences of painting, each succes- 





sive government has invoked the aid of painting to 
popularize its creed. But to be effective, such essays 
consisted necessarily of scenic declamation, to the 
utter exclusion of simple and forcible recital; and 
hence very much of the vicious extravagance of the 
French school. In the two pictures mentioned, 
Scheffer believed he had deferred sufficiently to the 
“grand style,” and in remembrance of Greuze, and 
those following him, he entered upon a series of or- 
dinary genre subjects, the material of which was 
drawn from current literature or imagination. The 
works exhibited number one hundred and one, of 
which three are sculpture, being a bust of his mother, 
a monumental effigy of his mother, and a bust of the 
Countess Krasinska. The earliest date in the cata- 
logue is 1819,—it is affixed to a portrait—that of M. 
Victor Tracy; and as there are numerous portraits 
in the collection, it may be well to turn to this de- 
partment, as these works claim less attention than 
the poetical and sacred compositions. The number 
of portraits, then, is about thirty-nine, of which those 
ot Lafayette, the Duke of Elchingen, Odillon Barrot, 
Cavaignac, with that of himself, are among the best. 
Of this class of Scheffer’s works there is one compo- 
sition to which strongly marked exception may be 
taken. It is entitled ‘ Laissez venir & moi les petits 
enfants,” and contains an agroupment of the Saviour 
and the three children of the Duchess Fitz-James. 
In reference to this it is not now necessary to consider 
what the old masters have done in this way, nor in 
what spirit they have done it; to say the least, the 
taste of the association is very questionable. Many 
of Schefter’s best productions are not here ; but the 
hundred and one open to us the whole heart of the 
man, and the entire craft of the painter. Scheffer, 
to the last day of his life, was an eager and devoted 
student—his maturity was that of a “ latter summer.” 
Excellence was long withheld from him, but no man 
merited his ultimate triumphs more worthily than he, 
because none more laboriously earned distinction. 


As a portrait painter he never would have signal- 
ized himself, for, from the first to the last his heads 
want roundness, force, and argument. The heads of 
his male sitters have not been lighted in a manner to 
bring them out advantageously, and” in the female 
heads we are reminded rather of the paint than the 
life. Of his early pictures there are, “La Veuve du 
Soldat,” “La Famille du Marin,” “Le Baptéme,” 
“La Mére Convalescente,” “La Tempéte,” and “La 
Seeur de Charité,” compositions founded upon a class 
of incidents which, in France as well as England, has 
for cabinet pictures superseded historical narrative. 
In none of these works is there promise of great fu- 
ture eminence. In all of them much of the accessory 
is painted without reference to the proposed forms or 
surfaces, with a result either unduly hard or loosely 
sketchy. The mauner of these small pictures resem- 
bles that of the English school of the corresponding 
period, more than any deduction from feeling antece- 
dertly or contemporaneously popular in the French 
school. Scheffer always lamented that he had not 
the gift of color, a deficiency singularly conspicuous 
throughout the series; and having been driven to por. 
trait painting by early necessity, there is in his draw- 
ing an absence of that facility and precision which are 
attained by a regular course of academic study. The 
crude and unsympathizing color is strikingly shown 
in “ Marthe et Marguerite.” Here the importunate 
red petticoat of Margaret harshly dissociates itself 
from the entire composition, a hard, dry, uncomprom- 
ising surface ; and so it is with other red dresses or 
petticoats that appear in the series. He seems to 
have been extremely partial to bright vermillion, but 
his employment of the color was always very infelic- 
itous. Scheffer’s infirmities of drawing are specially 
evidenced in his two unfinished works, “ L’Ange an- 
nongant la Resurrection,” and “L’Apparition de 
Jesus-Christ & la Madeleine apres la Resurrection.” 

Scheffer had been struggling onward for nearly 
twenty years before he entirely relinquished that ideal 
genre, in which he essayed domestic sentiment. He 
rose to poetry, and in poetry and sacred history de- 
veloped a depth and force of expression in which, 
though we look back through centuries, even to the 
revival, we shall find that his equals are not numer- 
ous. Before he was so thoroughly penetrated by 
exalted sentiment, and master of the motives of ex- 
pression so perfectly as to subdue the heart by the 
pathos of his eloquence, like all earnest painters who 
are yet immature in the most penetrating accomplish- 
ment of the art, he sought to impress the mind by 
action more or less violent. ‘ La Bataille de Morat,” 
“Léonore,” “ Les Femmes Suliotes,” “ Episode de 
la Retraite d’Alsace,” and “ Le Giaour,” are works 
in this spirit, though in the last he hits, peradventure, 
on the golden mine, of the existence of which within 
him, he never knew. Here is a consummation of in- 
tense expression and violent action, the last in which 
strong movement is expressed, as from this time 





(1832) he devoted himself entirely to the language of 
expression. All the works which he executed under 
this influence are of ordinary merit. Even the two 
pictures which belong to the Luxembourg collection, 
“Les Femmes Salietes,” and ‘“‘Le Larmoyear,” from 
a ballad by Schiller, are not distinguished by much 
of interesting quality. His first subject from “Faust” 
is ‘ Marthe et Marguerite,” that which has been al- 
ready mentioned to instance the red petticoat. This 
was painted in 1830, and is one of these small pic- 
tures, in the execution of which Scheffer never suc- 
ceeded. Another small pieture, painted in the same 
year,— Léonore,” from that passage of the ballad 
which describes her as borne off by her spectre lover, 
—shows that after twenty years of study and practice 
Schetter was still casting about fora manner. It is 
the most sketchy of all the exhibited works ; and the 
figure of Léonore, as she rides behind the ghost, is 
timid and unsatisfactory in drawing. Neither by his 
portraiture nor his smail pictures would he ever have 
acquired his present reputation ; but at ence, on cn- 
tertaining poetic and religious subjects of the size of 
life, he shows himself possessed of a capacity which 
he had never before manifested. ‘ Faust dans son 
Cabinet’ is one of the first of his larger works, and 
its weakness in comparison with those that follow 1s 
obvious ; besides, Faust is a misconception. He is 
represented here as even a younger man than in sub- 
sequent scenes after his rejuvenescence: there is, 
moreover, an absence of the firmness of feature that 
appears in any of the other impersonations of the 
character. He is here soliloquizing in the opening 
scene— 
‘* Habe nun, ach! Philosophie, 
Juristerei und Medecin, 
Und leider auch Theologie! 
Daurchaus studirt ;”’ 
and he confesses himself aged, but the features here 
are those of a young man of thirty. A comparison 
of this head with that in “ Faust & la Coupe,” or 
“Marguerite sortant de l’Eglise,” shows two things, 
of which the first is the artist’s amelioration of his 
conceptions by sustained study ; the second is, an im- 
mediate development of power, showing that this was 
the class of art which he was best constituted to cul- 
tivate. Thus we find him, after 1830, and for eight 
or nine succeeding years, entirely given over for the 
passionate and mystic poetry of Byron and Gothe. 
The change is sudden and absolute. Such transi- 
tions are common phenomena in artist-life, but at a 
period of life so advanced, a change is rarely other 
than a marked decadence; for it occurs, too, fre- 
quently, that, after a career of early and too facile 
success, artists cease to be students. But Scheffer, 
to the Jast, was a laborious student, and, perhaps, not 
the least precious of his rules of practice, was his 
concentration of his subject. ‘The whole of his works 
show us that they were prefigured in his mind betore 
committed to the canvas—a conceptive faculty which 
always yields pictures of great force and reality. Al- 
lusion has already been made io “ Marthe et Margue- 
rite,” the scere in which Martha invites the latter to 
come often to her. This is the first of the Faust 
series which Scheffer painted ; it is a small picture, 
with many of the foibles of his minor works. The 
next year, 1831, produced ‘Faust dans son Cabinet,” 
the first of the large pictures, and which has also 
been spoken of. The same year brought forth “ Mar- 
guerite au Rouet :”— 
* Meine Ruh’ ist hin, 
Mein Herz ist schwer; 
Ich finde sie nimmer 
Und nimmer mehr.” 
But that work, like “ Faust dans son Cabinet,” is not 
comparable to subsequent impersonations of the 
character ; the face is insignificant—a disqualification 
that is confirmed by the eyes being so close together. 
This picture was, we believe, the property of a mem- 
ber of the Orleans family, and, falling into evil 
hands, the head of the figure was cut out ; but subse- 
quently repaired by M. Schetfer, the marks of the 
restoration being plainly discernible. In 1832, ‘ Mar- 
guerite & l’Eglise ” was painted, in the spirit of the 
passage— 
“ Wo steht dein Kopf? 
In deinem Herzen 
Welche Missethat! ” &c.; 
wherein Margaret is represented at mass in an agony 
of remorse at the thoughts suggested to her by the 
evil spirit. She is here in mourning for her brother 
who was slain by Faust, and she has the appearance 
of a person above the station in life to which Marga- 
ret belongs. Some years elapse before Scheffer re- 
turns to Gothe’s tragedy ; but he is continually occu- 
pied with portraits, of which altogether he painted 
about three hundred. In 1832, ‘ The Giaour ” was 
produced—the last and most violent of those works 
wherein action is relied on for effect, though at the 
same time the force of the passion is irresistible. 
This is a work of surpassing energy ; it is the first 
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SOPRANO SOLO. 
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No. 4. 


Allegro molto con brio. Tutti. 
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in which Scheffer succeeds in fully realizing his 
ideal ; the passage is : 
‘** For he declines the covenant oath, 
And leaves those locks unhallowed growth, 
But wears our garb in all beside,” &c. 
There is but one figure, that of the Giaour, who re- 
fuses to join in the religious exercises of the convent, 
and in expressing his resolution he is borne away in 
an orgasm of fury. There is little in this picture 
that might not be painted with white and black, with 
a qualification of warmth; and those compositions 
in which color is spared are uniformly the signal pro- 
ductions of the artist. ‘‘ Medora,’ now so well 
known through the engraving, was painted in 1833 ; 
the features seem to have been drawn from the same 
model as those of Margaret at the wheel—they are of 
the same mould, and there is the like absence of ar- 
gument. We pass to the year 1838, in which was 
painted “ Marguerite sortant de |’Eglise.” The 
scene is properly a street, wherein Faust first ad- 
dresses Margaret. When she is gone, Mephisto- 
pheles tells Faust that she is just come from confes- 
sion, that she is guiltless, and he has no power over 
her. Scheffer, however, by a pictorial license, pre- 
sents Margaret as just coming out of church, with 
the rest of the congregation, and there Faust is sup- 
posed first to see her, and, to the letter, he looks the 
spirit of the lines— 
‘* Beim Himmel, dieses Kind ist schin! 
So etwas hab ich nie gesehn. 
Sie ist so sitt—und tugend reich, 
Und etwas schnippisch doch zugleich.” 


And, in order to render the sentiment in its plenitude 
Faust and Mephistopheles are placed so near to Mar- 
garet as almost to touch her. Margaret is dressed in 
white, in coincidence with Faust’s description of her 
innocence, and she is supported by the rest of the 
composition as a breadth of low and middle tone ; 
thus, virtually there are two parts in the composition, 
one—the dominant—Margaret, the other contributing 
to support the composition. The professed simplicity 
ot the effect is perspicuously artificial. The style of 
the figure is according to her condition in life, and 
although rene observes that Faust will 
now see a Helen inevery woman with any pretension 
to beauty, the painter might have given such a degree 
of refinement as would have literally justified the ad- 
miration of Faust, for in the broad round forms of 
the face and head there is somewhat of an every-day 
common-place that would scarcely have enthralled 
one to whom the world was not new. In his effort 
to qualify the head with a bright and beaming inno- 
cence, he has painted tlte face without a shade, but 
the refinement which would have better suited it is 
made more conspicuously deficient by a female face 
of superior nobility of beauty in the throng behind— 
that of a person belonging, like Margaret, to a hum- 
ble station of life. This is the first picture in which 
is observable any expression of that influence to 
which Scheffer may have yielded in his admiration 
of Ingres ; it is especially seen in the subdued mark- 
ings of Margaret’s draperies, and in the uncompro- 
mising sharpness of much of the outline of the same 
figure. The head of Faust is admirable ; the happy 
result of that study of the character which was weil 
matured by frequent recurrence to the play. 

In 1838 the two Mignons appeared, ‘ Mignon As- 
pirant au Ciel,” and “ Mignon Regrettant sa Patrie,” 
in both of which are more distinctly felt the sharp- 
ness of a manner like that of Ingres, with a specious 
modification of the natural distinctness of line that 
appears in all draperies. In the Giaour the drapery 
is painted with a force and confusion of marking cor- 
respondent with the tumult within, and in the “ Mar- 
guerite sortant de l’Eglise, and the two Mignons, the 
sentiment of the drapery corresponds with the peace- 
ful emotions of the soul; in the case of the Giaour, 
the treatment of drapery is an elegant propriety ; in 
that of the Mignons, it might have been more approx- 
imate to nature, without in anywise detracting from 
the penetrating language of the features. “Le Roi 
de Thule” was painted the same year—a subject 
taken from Géthe’s ballad. The old king is repre- 
sented drinking, for the last time, from the cup given 
to him by his mistress, before he threw it into the 
sea, lest it should be profaned by the hand of any 
other possessor. There are two versions of this sub- 
ject ; the former is enfeebled by the introductions of 
too many objects ; in the latter, the king is a grand 
and solid Rembrandtesque conception, in all its parts 
strong and well kept in hand, and as to breadth, all 
but a monotone. These two versions of the same 
subject exhibit, as clearly as any of his works, Schef- 
fer as the earnest plodding student ; and in the second 
picture we see the golden fruit of his study. We 
now arrive at the period at which Scheffer began to 
devote himself to religious art, during his study of 
which, for the remainder of his life, he returns but 
seldom to his favorite poets. The exhibition con- 
tains but two instances from Géthe, and one from 





Dante, and two of these are among the most valuable 
of the works of this eminent man. “Le Christ au 
Jardin des Oliviers ” is the first essay in religious art 
exhibited. In purity of treatment and original power 
the picture merits comparison with the old masters ; 
but in expression the head of the Saviour is a failure. 
‘Les Rois Mages,” painted in 1844, is not less orig- 
inal a study of three heads that may be accepted as 
typical of the poet, the philosopher, and the warrior ; 
and here again, in an eminent degree, we recognize 
matured study applied to the embodiment of a con- 
ception of rare beauty. 

In 1844 “ Mignon et le vieux Joueur de Harpe” 
appeared, and in 1847 “ Les Saintes Femmes reve- 
nant du Tombeau,”’ a work perfectly well known 
from the admirable engraving which has been taken 
from it. The treatment of the heads, their movement, 
and expression, place this among M. Scheffer’s best 
works. There may be somewhat more of poetry than 
religion in the conception, but the touching senti- 
ment of the aspiration subdues criticism. Again, 
“Ruth et Nocime” is a composition and a narrative 
worthy of the best times of the Italian schools ; it re- 
minds the spectator now of the Florentine Andrea, 
and, anon, of the Bolognese Guido. The attitudes of 
both figures are copiously descriptive, and the hands 
and features are all most eloquent, according to the 
touching story that supplies the subjects. But the 
crowing essay of Scheffer’s poetical genius is the 
“ Francesea de Rimini,’ and whenever, hereafter, his 
name occurs to the memory, that is the picture which 
will at once fill the mind ; it is so well known by the 
engraving that any description were superfluous. 
The canvas is large, the figures being small life-size. 
The composition, with its flowing lines and floating 
figures, is much in the elegant feeling of Flaxman ; 
indeed, Scheffer has said that if he were ever tempted 
to follow any artist, it would be Flaxman. Never 
was anguish painted more poignantly in a profile 
than in that of Francesca, in whose action are also 
shown reliance, devotion and love. The movement 
of Paolo will bring to mind that of Lazarus in the 
National Gallery; but here the function of the dra- 
pery is so beautifully discharged, and it is so skill- 
fully blended with the figures, that without it the 
composition would be much less perfect. If the quo- 
tation in the catalogue— 

** Oh, lasso, 
* Quanti dolei pensier! quanto desio, &c.,” 


he the passage originally given with the title by 
Scheffer, it is very clear from the action of the figures 
that the lines on which he principally dwelt were— 

‘* Mentre che ’uno spirto questo disse, 

L’altro piangeva si. che di pietade 

To venni meno come s’io morisse,”’ &e. ; 
and the interview is at an end, for the spirits are 
floating away, as we see by the line of Francesca’s 
hair, which, by the way, is the least praiseworthy 
form in the picture. With respect to the age of 
Dante, there is an objection to offer. He himself 
says, at the commencement of the “ Inferno,” that he 
was— 

‘Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita ;” 


but we find him here certainly approaching sixty ; 
the head, moreover, of Virgil is morally a failure. It 
avails but little to tell us that it has been copied from 
the putative bust of Virgil: if there were as many 
busts of Virgil as there are of Julius Cesar, it cannot 
be doubted that the types would be as various as 
those attributed to the great commander. The head 
of Virgil is so insignificant that it cannot be received 
as that of him whom Dante challenges as— 
“ Quel Virgilio e quella fonte 
Che spande di parlar si fiume ? ” 


In “Saint Augustin at Saint Monique,” painted in 
1855, there is a distinction in forms of the head of St. 
Augustine that separates it from the general type of 
the small heads in the Exhibition. In these heads 
we have the same forcible expression, that gives so 
much value to other works painted during the last 
fifteen years of his life; and as distinguished by this 
excellence may be cited—“Les Douleurs de la Terre,” 
“Marguerite a la Fontaine,” “Le Baiser de 
Judas,” “Figure de Calvin,” “ Faust a la Coupe,” 
*‘ Le Christ et Sain Jean,” “ Madeleine en Extase ;” 
and besides these, there are other works which do not 
reach this high standard, as ‘‘La Tentation du 
Christ,”’ “ Jacob et Rachel,” “ L’ Amour Divin et I’ 
Amour Terrestre,” &c. 

And thus is the genius of Scheffer set forth, so that 
we accompany him through his life of ceaseless ap- 
plication, and various emotions and impulses. It 
was not until after twenty years of labor that he dis- 
covered his particular qualifications ; but at this we 
marvel not, as in artist life it is a common contin- 
gency. The portraits exhibited are very numerous ; 
they may all be likenesses, but there are very many 
of them possessing qualities much beyond this. But 





Scheffer is truly great in the expression of tender 
and intense emotion, and grand in the rehearsal of 
the thoughts and passions of men. His best produe- 
tions are those in which he has not been seduced by 
attempts at color ; and in the extensive allusions and 
copious description of his limited compositions he can 
never be excelled.— Art Journal. 





Midsummer. 
BY O. W. HOLMES. 


Here ! sweep those foolish leaves away, —— 
I will not crush my brains to-day ! — 
Look ! are the southern curtains drawn ? 
Fetch me a fan, and so begone ! 


Not that, — the palm-tree’s rustling leaf 
Brought from « parching coral reef ! 

Its breath is heated ; — I would swing 

The broad gray plumes, — the eagle’s wing. 


I hate these roses’ feverish blood ! — 
Pluck me a half blown lily-bud, 

A long stemmed lily from the lake, 
Cold as a coiling water-snake. 


Rain me sweet odors on the air, 
And wheel me up my Indian chair, 
And spread some book not overwise 
Flat out before my sleepy eyes. 


— Who knows it not, — this dead recoil 
Of weary fibres stretched with toil, — 
The pulse that flutters faint and low 
When summer’s seething breezes blow ? 


O Nature! bare thy loving breast 
And give thy child one hour of rest, — 
One little hour to lie unseen 

Beneath thy scarf of leafy green! 


So, curtained by a single pine, 
Its murmuring voice shall blend with mine, 
Till, lost in dreams, my faltering lay 
In sweeter music dies away. 
Atlantic Magazine, Sept. 


Musical Corresp 


Lonpon, Jury 13.— Having had the benefit of 
two days’ experience in attending the Crystal Palace, 
I found no difficulty in reaching Sydenham in safety 
on the morning of Friday, the third day of the Fes- 
tival. I had heard enough to satisfy me that the 
grand choruses of Handel could not be better sung 
than by the noble choir then and there assembled. I 
had heard the “ Messiah,” containing two of the most 
wonderful choruses ever conceived even by the great 
master himself, the great ‘ Dettingen Te Deum,” of 
which I had expected much, and in which I had been 
more than satisfied ; I had heard some of the choicest 
choruses from his different works, and in all I had 
found the same precision in singing, and the same 
grandeur of tone. Now was to come what was to 
me the greatest treat of all. As a member of the 
Boston Handel and Haydn Society, I had rehearsed 
“Israel in Egypt,’ through the past winter, until I 
felt familiar with every note of it, and the more I had 
studied the more I had enjoyed it. I had recently 
heard it given in splendid style at Exeter Hall, by 
the Harmonic Society, and had been amazed at the 
manner in which they had sung it, and with good 
reason, for, had not Carl Formes told the Handel and 
Haydn Society on one occasion that no society in 
Europe could surpass them in chorus singing! I 
then, in common with the many delighted members 
of our good society, took his words es truth, but I 
now know the remark to have been as gross flattery 
as ever proceeded from human lips. 

The reasons may be various, but the fact is certain 
that the London Harmonic Society far surpass our 
Handel and Haydn as a choral society. And why is 
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this? Certainly not because their society is larger 
than ours, for the more bulky the body, the more 
difficult of management it must necessarily be. It is 
not that they have finer voices, for I believe it is gen- 





erally conceded that the American voices are as fine | 


as the world can produce. It cannot be for the lack 
of a proper conductor on our part, for I do not be- 
lieve it would be possible to have a finer conductor 
than our good friend Carl Zerrahn, who would as I 
believe, have conducted and carried through the great 
Festival as successfully as Costa. No, our advant- 
ages are as great in these respects as we could desire ; 
but the true reason is very painfully evident to any 
faithful member, who attends every rehearsal, finding 
but few present, but who finds that at the concerts 
the seats are filled by negligent members who injure 
the effect of the music from their ignorance of it, 
while he himself and a few others have to bear the 
burden of the whole. There is not that enthusiasm 
among our members which exists among those of the 
Harmonic Society, where each individual member 
feels sure of his part. I can hardly be accused of 
prejudice in the matter, for I longed to be able to 
corroborate the statement of Formes; but facts are 
stubborn things. Perhaps, however, if the public 
would take more interest in the doings of the society, 
and occasionally attend the concerts in such numbers 
as to allow the members to feel sure of not being as- 
sessed at the end of the season to make up the deficit 
in the treasury, the society might feel more encour- 
agement to work. But I began to talk about the 
Festival and have wandered back to Boston. 

The sight on this day was different from that on 
either of the others. As is customary in the perform- 
ance of this oratorio, the choir was divided into two 
grand choruses, and the effect on this occasion was 
I have already said that about half the 


very fine. 
These being placed in the rear of 


altos were males. 
the lady altos, close to the organ and in front of it, 
with the sopranos between them and the tenors, left 
the body of ladies in about the form of a crescent, 
which had a beantifal effect. On this day the Prince 
Consort and the Princess Alice, with one of the 
younger members of the royal household, honored 
the Palace with their presence, and the National 


Tivmn was of course sung as a commencement. 
Then came the concert -- Sims ReEeves’s voice was 
heard rising above the murmur of voices in the 


simple recitative with which Handel saw fit to com- 
mence his masterly work. Then came the alto pas- 
sage: “ And the children of Israel sighed by reason of 
their bondage,” not sung as T had been accustomed 
to hear it, by the entire body of altos, but by Miss 
Doxey alone, the chorus coming out in their strong 
ery to God. T do not know that the innovation 
pleased me—T would have preferred to have heard 
that grand body of altos breathing out that despair- 
The meaning seems to me to be better 


ing sigh. 
Costa took the time a little 


brought out by such. 
faster too than Zerrahn does, but the effect was about 
the same. And now that appealing prayer rolled 
forth like the sound of mighty waters which finally 
subsided, and again that solitary voice broke forth, 
announcing relief and the beginning of the plagues. 
Again the massive chorus rolls out and we can almost 
feel the loathing felt by the Egyptians for the water 
turned to blood. After having heard about the /rogs 
which proved such a source of annoyance to Pharaoh 
and not less so to the audience who heard about them, 
the majestic command thundered out—“ He spake 
the word,” and immediately the air seemed filled 
with “all manner of flies,” produced by the ninety 
first violins of the orchestra. 

And then came the always-popular “ Hailstone 
Chorus,” which was rendered in splendid style and 
encored of course. I was particularly pleased with 
the unity displayed by the basses in the passage 
where “fire runs along the ground.” Next comes 
the awful plague of darkness, and in the splendid 
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pianissimo of three thousand voices it seemed really 
as if the darkness might be felt. But now comes the 
best performed chorus of the day—‘ He smote all the 
first-born of Egypt,’ All 
the choruses were sung finely, but this surpassed all 
others. The time was very rapid and at times one 
could almost hear the sword fall. In the next cho- 
rus the silvery tones of the last part came out beauti- 
fully, and the Egyptians rejoiced in right barbarous 
style at the departure. Not that the chorus was 
poorly sung—just the reverse, it was sung gloriously 
and with fine effect, though not generally appreciated. 
In the next chorus the contrast between the fartissimo : 
“He rebuked the red sea’ and the piano passage : 
“And it was dried up,” was very striking. IT had 
thought the effect very grand when I first heard it in 
the Handel and Haydn, but how much more grand 
was it from such a chorus ! 

But it is useless to name each chorus, for all were 


’ 


sung very staccato indeed. 


grand ; but the great one: “I will sing unto the 
Lord,” deserves especial mention, both on account 
of its own greatness and the manner in which it was 
sung. It was very grand to hear the theme constantly 
breaking out from different parts of the choir, while 
also in all directions the “ horse and his rider”? go 
Nor should I omit especial 
mention of that most beautiful chorus: “ The depths 
the difficult one: “ The 
people shall hear and be afraid.” The duet: ‘ The 
was sung by Madame Sner- 


galloping into the sea. 


” 


have covered them,’’ and 


Lord is my strength,” 
RINGTON and CLARA NOVELLO, in very good style. 
“The Lord is a man of war,”’ was finely rendered by 
Signor Be_ieTttTi and Mr. Werss, and was encored. 
Sims Reeves sang magnificently in the air: “ The 
enemy said I will pursne,” and was obliged to repeat 
it. Oh what a all 
like an Italian tenor, but a robust English voice, just 
He 
is a perfect idol of the Londoners who are willing to 
overlook any of his freaks, and he has many. One of 
his failings is a habit of being suddenly indisposed 


voice that manhas! It is not at 


suited for oratorio, but not suited for the stage. 


just before a concert, which is not at all pleasant for 
an individual who may have paid half a guinea for 
the purpose of hearing him sing. But like some 
other tenors, he will take liberties. 

The concert was finally at an end and also the Fes- 
tival, and we were left to look back upon it as among 


the things that were. 


Could the great composer himself have been pres- | 


ent on those three days and heard his glorious music 
sung by such a choir, what would have been his feel- 
ings? Would he not have felt that genius was at last 
appreciated? = For no common writer would these 
people have collected from all parts of the kingdom; 
but Handel was not a common man. ‘The Festival 
was thoroughly a success in every sense of the word, 
One thing I would like to speak of which caught my 
attention. When we were performing “Israel” in 
Boston, the orchestra had no flutes or clarinets, and, 
I think no horns. These were all used at the Festi- 
val. As I was told in Boston that no parts were 
written for these instruments, this fact struck me. 

Well, never again do TI expect to hear Handel so 
sung as on those three days, but I hope that at some 
future time, the Handel and Haydn Society will be 
found in such a condition as to enable them to pro- 
duce any work in the best style. I wish they could 
all have heard how like one great voice each part 
entered onachorus. Each singer seemed to feel that 
he or she must sing, whether any body else sang or 
not, and that is the only true way to sing such music. 
If members cannot sing the music they should either 
practise at home or leave the society. ; 

I have now given you an account of the three great 
days of this great musical feast. It was got up ona 
gigantic scale and was successful — on the first two 
days about twenty thousand persons were present, and 
on the third day upwards of trenty-six thousand. As 
the tickets ranged from five shillings to two guineas 
each for each day, we may reasonably conclude that 
not much money was lost. And now, the Handel 
fever is at such a height, that certain public-spirited 
gentlemen are trying to found a “ Handel College,” 
for the education of the orphans of musicians. God 
speed the good work! say I, and may the College 
turn out a vast uumber of excellent musicians. My 
story is told. WW. 2D. 
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How Chorus Parts ought to be Printed. 

Every person who has ever taken part in, or been 
present at, the rehearsals of an Oratorio or of any 
formidable choral composition — at all events every 
earnest and hard-working musical conductor, knows 


| too well the numerous drawbacks and annoyances 
| that always waste a very solid portion of the few and 
| precious hours in which it is possible to bring 


| recommence; the wandering away of those in 


together several hundred singers for such practice. 
The continual stoppings to correct an error, whether 
in the singers or in the copy that they sing from ; the 
losing the place, and the long time it takes for all to 
find it; above all, the difficulty which the conductor 
has of making his singers understand at just what 
measure and what note he wishes them each time to 
rank 
and file while others are drummed back ; the time was- 
ted also in correcting a false accent or expression, made 
through ignorance, but which wight just as well have 
been avoided by some clear indication in the notes,— 
these, and fifty other little petty plagues eat up the time 
which ought to be kept whole for real practice and 
for solid movement of the whole mass onward. 

And it seems not a little strange that, after such 
long and uniform experience of these hindrances, 
some simple method has not been devised, some sys- 
tem of little signs and warnings on the printed part 
in every singer’s hand, whereby he may never fail to 


| understand, in every single measure, the precise rela- 


tion he sustains to the whole choir. Any group of ex- 


| perienced conductors, who should talk the matter 


over, would at once agree upon the points requiring 
to be met; they would all have the same experience 
to report: how easy then to settle on some method 
for, so to speak, the stoppage of these leaks ! 

From an article which we have just read in the 
Leipsic Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, we infer that the 
thing has at last been effectually done — at least in 


one instance, which may be easily, and should be, imi- 





tated. In April last Bach’s famous Mass in B minor 
was performed in the Thomas Church, at Leipsic, by 
the choral society called the “ Riedelsche Verein.” 
Car R1epex, from whom the society takes its name, 
and who seems to be one of those models of a thorough, 
indefatigable, artist-like conductor, having painfully 
noted in his experience with his choir the difficulties 
referred to, went to the trouble of carefully arranging 
and getting printed the voice parts of the Mass, in 
such a way that, while the exact score as Bach left it 
was clearly distinguishable, each page was full of 
useful signs and expression marks of his own inven- 
tion, embodying the results not merely of his own, 


| but of every intelligent conductor’s experience in 


the bringing out of such music by means of a great 
choir. The principal points are these : 

1. Every bar (measure) of the piece is numbered. 
This saves at least one quarter of the time given to 
rehearsal, which otherwise would be lost in blind ef- 
forts to find the place, whenever a repetition from a 
certain point is ordered. Without this, however ready 
the rest may be in finding the place, one or two slow 
ones may keep the whole choir waiting. 

2. The insertion of leading notes (or cues, theatri- 
cally speaking) ; i. e. before each new entrance of a 
part, the last note or two of the other parts, which 
lead into it, are noted down in small characters, so as 
to obviate the difficulty of hitting the absolute pitch 
of a starting note. To be sure, one may learn his 
part all through mechanically ; but that costs time 
and does not at all improve his faculty of reading. 

3. Short marks or strokes over certain notes, to warn 
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the singers of their peculiar difficulty of intonation, 
and that they are to be taken with the sharpest accu- 
racy. 

4. Phrase marks, showing how the words are to be 
grouped and separated, independently of mere pune- 
tuation. A point over the last note of each phrase 
indicates that it is to be lightly dropped, to allow of 
taking breath for the next phrase and of attacking 
the next note in season. Every director knows what 
unity and clearness this imparts to chorus singing. 

5. Points over notes, indicating a light and clear 
enunciation of the syllables, and not any slaccato 
effect. 

6. Accents. The usual bar lines merely show the 
singer the relation of the notes to one another. But 
were he to regulate his accent solely by the strong 
and weak parts of the measure, he would achieve, 
especially in polyphonic composition, a very stiff and 
unartistic result. (The chorus parts of the 16th and 
17th centuries contain no bars.) The accent de- 
pends: 1) on the weight of the notes; 2) on their 
position relatively to surrounding notes ; 3) on their 
harmonic importance ; 4) on the natural accent of the 
syllables. The marks relate to all these points. For 
instance, it is a well-known rule that dissonances 
must be accented. Accordingly, when a prolonged 
note forms a dissonance with an entering note, the 
former (to be held and accented) is marked with a 
swell, thus ——— and, at the point of the dissonance, 
with the additional little accent, thus > or V.— 
These signs do not aim at “effects of execution,” but 
only to secure the purity of choral singing. 

7. Marks relative to the clear coming in of the 
themes, &c., &e. 

8. Strengthening of one part by voices borrowed from 
another. A most useful device. Suppose the second 
sopranos have to enter, on a low pitch, while all the 
other voices are in full blast ; you bring to their sup- 
port a portion of the altos. (Bach meant the part for 
boys, whose voices are stronger on the low notes). 
The director, of course, must judge of the applica- 
bility of this means, according to the materials of his 
choir. 

9. Finally, some remarks, (applicable to all singing 
of Masses, “‘ Stabat Maters,” “ Landa Sions,” &c.,) 
about the Latin and German (or English) tert. Herr 
Riedel’s remarks are worth quoting on this head. 
He says.: “‘ Unquestionably the Latin is more easy to 
enunciate with accuracy ; it also has more sensuous 
euphony, although the German [English] has many 
words superior in sonorous beauty to their Latin 
equivalents. For singers and hearers, who can under- 
stand and feel the Latin, this language is altogether to 
be preferred. But such singers and hearers form by 
far the smallest number. To most of them the Latin 





is a dead language, and with them it would be a mat- 
ter of indifference if for the Mass text were substitu- 
ted other Latin words, equally manageable, but not 
in the least suited to the spirit of the music. A trans- 
lation on the programme helps but little, however 
close to the original, since single words and phrases 
still remain unclear, and the music rushes by before 
But the German [Eng.] word 


their sense is caught. 
tells upon Germans [Americans] immediately and 


quickens the right feeling, so that the singer can sing 
with understanding and sympathetically, and the 
hearer follow undisturbed the course of the music. 
But if our singers, who have no knowledge of the 
Latin, do prefer this tongue in singing, the reason 
lies, first in the greater convenience of enunciation, 
and then in the prevailing thoughtlessness which too 
many bring to their singing. To them choral sing- 
ing can be nothing more than vocalized instrumental 
music.” 

We have thus given most of the substance of Herr 
Riedel’s preface to his edition of the chorus parts of 
Bach’s Mass. He ends with expressing the hope 
that these hints may help to the study of that diffi- | 
cult, but noble work. And why, we may ask, shall 





they not do the same service in regard to the “ Mes- 
siah,” the “Israel in Egypt,” the “ Elijah,” Mozart’s 
“Requiem,” &e.% Why will not our conductors, 
our Zerrahns and Dresels, our Bergmanns and Eis- 
felds, agitate the matter, and make or cause to be 
made, with utmost care, by competent authorities, 
similar part-copies of the works practiced in our va- 
rious societies? And why should not some of our 
leading music publishers find their account in issuing 
the voice parts of several oratorios, &c., on this plan 4 


Musical Chit-Chat. 

The next event of much importance in our Art 
world, is to be one which will transact itself at many 
points at once, both in this country and in Europe, 
under the form of “ Scu1Lier Festivals.”” The one 





| hundredth anniversary of the great German poet’s 


birth falls on the 11th of November, and the Ger- 
mans, in New York especially, and other cities of the 
United States, are making enthusiastic preparations 
to celebrate the day. They will of conrse have the 
sympathy of thousands of students and admirers of 
German literature, and especially of Schiller, among 
our own countrymen. The Germans here in Boston 
are determined not to remain passive while their 
brethren in the other cities are engaged in this inspir- 
ing patriotic act; and a movement has commenced 
already in the “Orpheus Glee Club,” that genial 
circle of the sons of harmony, to prepare a worthy 
Festival in Boston. The whole responsibility of the 
affair will be, as it should be, with our German fel- 
low citizens, whose national pride of course is inter- 
ested ; but sympathizers of all other countries will be 
welcomed to the feast. The exercises are not fully 
determined upon, but will probably consist of a con- 
cert in the Music Hall, addresses, in German and in 
English, perhaps a poem or two, by distinguished 
friends of German literature ; recitations from Schil- 
ler ; tableaux vivants, illustrating his plays and poems ; 
a banquet, &e., &e. We shall return to the subject. 

We are (anonymously) informed, that Mr. A. B. 
Wincn, a teacher of music in Taunton, Mass., has 
composed a Cantata, which he has entitled “ Deme- 
trius,”” and which he intends to produce in that town 
on the 13th of September. It is composed of cho- 
ruses and four solo parts in character, to wit: bari- 
tone, Mr. A. B. Winer; basso, Mr. J. C. Turner; 
soprano, Miss C. CrossMAnN ; contralto, Miss Mary 
Dean. May it achieve immortality ! . Signor 
Srrinti (our old friend Gubetta in Lucrezia and also 
Il] Commendatore with the ponderous marble tones 7), 
with Miss Cecetia Fiores, “the charming Amer- 
ican prima donna,” Mr. H. Minviarp, “the great 
American tenor,” and Mr Cnaries FRADEL, “pi. 
anist to H. R. H., the Duke of Saxe-Weimar,” have 
“turned up” this week as concert-givers in New 
London, Conn. <A duet from “ Don Juan,”’ Rossini’s 
Largo al Factotum, the trio from Verdi’s Attila, an 
air from Ernani,a song by Kiieken, Braham’s “Death 
of Nelson,” &c., figure in the programme of last 
Tuesday. 

Of the arrangements for the ScntL_LER Centenary 
en the 11th of November, in New Orleans, the Pica- 
yune tells us : 

The Thalia Club, composed of German gentlemen, and of 
which Mr. Theodore Von La Hache is dlrector, have voted to 
celebrate it by performing Schiller’s famous “ Song of the 
Bell.” the music of which was composed by Andreas Romberg, 
(‘* Die Glocke”’). The New Orleans Academy of Musie have 
also agreed to lend their valuabie assistance upon the oceasion 
and the services of Mr. Cripps, one of their most useful direc- 
tors, have been enlisted in the cause. Ample provisions have 
been made for securing a complete orchestry, the number of 
tenor and bass singers wi]l be about forty, and a proportionate 
force of sopranos and contraltos will be engaged. Already 
have there been two rehearsals, and things are going on finely. 

The New York Evening Post reports the following 
items from the Italian musical papers : 

Mercadante has heen visiting Florence, where one of his pu- 
pils, the Cavalier’Mabellini, honored him with a grand concert 
and reception. the programme being composed exclusively of 
selections from Mercandante’s works, rendered by the best 
singers in Florence. Laborde and Poinsot were by last ac- 
counts at Paris, without professional engagements. Verdi's 
Traviata has been produced at Granada, in Spain, under the 
very shadow of the Alhambra. Graziani, the tenor, and 
brother of the baritone who sang at Castle Garden, is engaged 
for the next season at Rome. Verdi has produced at Milan a 
new cantata or operetta, called the Battle of Legnano, which 
even his most devoted admirers acknowledge to be a failure. 
An English girl named Jackson, was the prima donna, and 
alone saved the piece from proving an utter fiasco. Our old 
favorite, Steffanoni, has been engaged for the San Carlo at 
Naples. It is rumored that Auber, now over 70 vears old, is 
writing a new opera, to be called Fanblas. Rorghi-Mamo is to 
receive at the Italian Opera, Paris, twelve hundred dollars a 
month. Eliza Hensler, the American prima donna, has been 
engaged for the next opera season at Oporto, Spain. 


The Evening Express gives us some further particu- 
lars of the death of Signor Coreiui: 


For some two years or more, he had suffered from a compli- 
cation of nervous diseases, caused by unfortunate speculations, 
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and troubles in connection with the presentation of the can- 
non to Sardinia, which we may not here relate; he had tried 
every remedy, and even placed himself in several of the insane 
asylums of our country, but to no purpose. His sane insanity 
could not be cured. 

At the time of his death he had been residing with an Itali- 
an family in Brooklyn, N. Y., seemingly in pretty good health, 
except for a sleeplessness, which wore heavily upon his consti- 
tution. For a change he went to Newton, Long Island, and on 
Saturday, Ang. 5th, took a little dose of morphine, which, fail- 
ing to affect him, he doubled, in the desperate desire for sleep. 
This it was that caused his death. The potion was taken 
when in the full possession of his senses, hence the suppo- 
sition of suicide may be destroyed forever. He was found on 
Monday, when all the appliances of the medical art were 
brought to bear upon him, but without avail. A letter from 
the Italian friend, with whom he resided, was found in his 
pocket, and that gentleman was immediately summoned. The 
report that Signor Corelli’s pecuniary affairs were in a bad con- 
dition is false, the fact being that he has left quite a property, 
invested in this city and in New York, after having assisted his 
family In Italy, during a series of years. His death frustrated 
his immediate design of returning to Europe, where he inten- 
ded to pass the remainder of his days. 

Apotrne Apam, the famous composer of light 
French operas, has written a book, just published in 
Paris, which the London Athenewn notices as fol- 
lows : 

Last Recollections of a Musician—|Derniers Souve- 
nirs, &c.| By Adolphe Adam. (Paris, Lévy.)— 
Our musical readers may perhaps reeollect that we 
have always professed a higher value for Adolphe 
Adam, whether as man or as musician, than severe 
persons warrant; and this without pretending that 
we hold a pound of feathers as more precious than a 
pound of lead. We kuow not where to direct them 
to a more agreeable volnme than this, which contains 
reprints of past feuilletons. The subjects are, the 
“Youth of Haydn” (a composer who just now en- 
joys greater favor in France than in any other coun- 
try), Rameau, Gluck and Méhul, Monsigny, Gossee, 
Berton, Cherubini, the ‘ Stabat Mater” of Signor 
Rossini, the “ Dame Blanche ” of Boieldieu, Doni- 
zetti, and a concert given by M. Marrast, during the 
short-lived glories of 1849. All these subjects, 
though touched with a hand light rather than pedan- 
tie, are reasoned out with a knowledge and—rarer 
still—a common sense not common in writers con- 
cerning Music. If composer of opera ever stood at 
the Antipodes to composer of opera, it was Cheru- 
bini to Adam ; vet the latter could speak of the for- 
mer in terms of unaffected admiration and reverence, 
these not excluding nice appreciation of a character, 
the defects of which, on the surface, far outnumbered 
its attractions. “ As aman,” writes Adam, “ Cher- 
ubini has been differently, and more than once, per- 
haps, unjustly, appreciated. Extremely nervous, 
brusque, irritable, absolute in his independence, his 
first movements almost always gave an unfavorable 
impression. He easily fell back on his nature, which 
was excellent, though he made efforts to disguise it 
under an outside the least possible flattering. Thus, 
in spite of the unevenness of his temper, [some there 
were who pretended that he had the evenest of pos- 
sible tempers, as he was always in a passion !| he 
was adored by those who surrounded him.” Let us 
further recommend to all who care about French mu- 
sic—a number of students happily on the increase in 
this country, in spite of John Bull’s obstinate resolu- 
tion to have only one favorite school at a time—the 
pleasant monograph on Gossee. Then any Pre-Ra- 
phaelites (if such there be left) in sacred music might 
do worse than gravely consider the chapter on Signor 
Rossini’s “ Stabat,” though it will hit them in the 
teeth by its declaration (in which we heartily share), 
that orthoaox Church Art has no elect century, that 
the Acanthus is no more essentially a Pagan flower 
than the Herba Benedicta is a Christian one, and that 
the unalterable nature of symbols is to none more 
perilous than to those attempting to fix it, forgetting 
the while how many of the Christian symbols were 
merely wrested from Paganism, to be put to the 
uses of the newer and more generous creed. But 
enough in regard to this agreeable volume, which 
should raise its writer far above such contempt as 
fitly hangs over the tombs of the Triflers. 


Music Abroad. 


London. 

Tuesday, July 26th, was a great day for the Royal 
Italian Opera—and a new triumph for M. Meyerbeer. 
The production of the Pardon de Ploérmel will con- 
stitute an epoch in the history of the opera in this 
country, and the laurels that encircle the brow of its 
composer derive fresh lustre from the leaf that has 
been added. The success of Linorah surpassed ex- 
pectation. 

The Parisian andience at the Opéra-Comique, on 
the 4th of April, were enthusiastic ; but the Covent 
Garden audience, on Tuesday, were both enthusiastic 
and exacting. Meyerbeer, for instance, at the first 
performance in Paris, was only summoned forward 
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at the descent of the curtain. Here, on the contrary, 
he was brought on after each act. We remember no 
success more genuine. No fault was found ; no dis- 
appointment experienced. 

i. Meyerbeer seems at once to have conciliated 
enemies (if there were any to be conciliated), en- 
chanted the general public, and disarmed criticism. 
Censure was dumb, and all who talk of the Pardon 
de Ploérmel talk in rapture. Certainly no opera of 
Meyerbeer’s has made a more decided hit on its first 
introduction to this country. Much may be attribu- 
ted to there being no grand choral displays, no com- 
plicated ballets, no thrilling incidents, historical or 
social, no national feuds or political evolutions, no 
religious dissensions involving the fate of kingdoms, 
in the opera, to interpose their claims and to distract 
attention. A simple story, founded on a wild legend 
of superstitious peasant life, constitutes the thread 
upon which the gifted composer has hung no end of 
pearls. No one cares much about Hoél, the goatherd 
who hides himself in the forest for a year to become 
wealthy, without troubling himself as to what be- 
comes of Dinorah ; nor is it easy to sympathize with 
Dinorah, who, mad from the beginning, is chiefly em- 
ployed in running after a goat or coquetting with her 
own shadow. And who minds Corentin, the cowardly 
hind and cornemeuse-player? The story, neverthe- 
less, affords admirable opportunities for musical illus- 
tration, which M. Meyerbeer has turned to eminent 
advantage. The very nature of the tale must have 
presented fascinations to the musician, desirous to let 
the world know that sumptuous shows, stirring high- 
flown themes, and gigantic events, were not indispen- 
sable to his muse. The /ibretto suited him in many 
respects, the subject being romantic, while confined 
to pastoral life, and novel in the midst of its simplic- 
ity. Moreover, there was a storm, an inundation; a 
bereaved maiden, to sing snatches of wild tunes, and 
to come and go, like Ariel, at the touch of the com- 
poser’s wand ; a piper to blow the cornemeuse, and 
make the fool of the piece; there were goatherds and 
reapers, marriage feasts and processions, all tending, 
if properly brought into one frame, to give a very 
pretty idea of Arcadian life. M. Meyerbeer, pereeiv- 
ing these advantages at a glance, overlooked the ab- 
surdities. How he has illustrated the various inci- 
dents and sentiments, how he has grouped the char- 
acters, and how he has individualized them, we need 
not say. The musie of PDinorah, if less gorgeous, 
grand, and lofty than much he has wedded to more 
absorbing subjects, has not been surpassed in 
grace, invention, melodic beauty, newness of idea, 
originality of treatment, and finesse of coloring. No 
opera of Meyerbeer'’s, we venture to assert, is more 
replete with tune than )norah, and with that sort of 
tune which will find its way at once into the popular 
ear. For this reason, we think, the new opera will 
take its place among the most consummate achieve- 
ments of its composer’s genius, 


Of the general performance a word or two must suf- 
fice. Mad. Miolan Carvalho, from the Théatre Lyri- 
que, one of the most distinguished vocalists on the 
Parisian stage, though nervous at the beginning, and 
perplexed by an arena of vaster dimensions than 
any to which she had been accustomed, inclined, too, 
to force her voice and thus imperil her intonation, 
rapidly improved as she advanced, and in the end 
succeeded triumphantly. She is a singer of the same 
school as Madame Marie Cabel, essentially French in 
voice and manner, with less individual charm but 
more dramatic intensity than her eminent contempo- 
rary, an organ of much the same compass, hardly so 
sweet in quality but perhaps (further experience will 
decide) more flexible and more completely at com- 
mand, together with a stage demeanor and famihiari- 
ty with stage discipline im no respect inferior. To 
the success of Madame Didiée and her very efficient 
delivery of the interpolated air allusion has been 
made. Signor Graziani has rarely sung with greater 
care and general correctness than in the part of Hoél 
(one so entirely strange to his idiosyncrasy), but it is 
only in the last act that he makes any attempt at his- 
teionic expression. Signor Gardoni astonished every- 
one—not so much by the artistic excellence of his 
singing, which, being an acknowledged musician, 
might have been anticipated from him on such an 
occasion—as by the sustained animation of his acting 
if not absolutely comic, so near to it as almost to be 
admitted for proxy. In the eclogue Mademoiselle 
Marai and Madame Didiée distinguished themselves 
favorably by their execution of the goatherds’ vil- 
lanella, and Signor Baraldi especially so in the Song 
of the Reaper. The Hunter's song does not seem to 
suit the always painstaking and intelligent Sig. Tag- 
liatico, but he and the others sang admirably in the 
“« Paternoster.” The chorus was unexceptionable, 
and the band beyond praise. When it is remembered 
that three months’ rehearsals were found requisite for 
the production of the Pardon de Ploérmel in Paris, 














and that something less than three weeks’ preliminary 
study, with only two full rehearsals, enabled Mr. 
Costa (under the personal superintendence of M. 
Meyerbeer) to insure such a remarkable performance 
as that of the Italian version of the same opera on 
Tuesday night, under the title of Dinorah ; or, 1 Pel- 
legrinaggio di Ploermel (with the additional difficulty 
springing from the fact of the dialogue being turned 
into elaborately accompanied recitative), some idea 
of the value of that gentleman’s services may be ob- 
tained ; and M. Meyerbeer would, we are sure, be the 
first to allow that no one after himself, the composer 


probation of the public.—Mus. World. 


Drury Lane.—The production of Signor Verdi’s 
Vépres Siciliennes, on Wednesday night, was highly 
creditable to the management ; and its unequivocal 
success made it a matter of regret that the step had 
not been taken earlier in the season. 

The Vépres Siciliennes, composed for the Académie 
Impériale, was first represented on the 13th of June, 
1855. The cast included Mdlle. Sophie Cruvelli, as 
Hélene ; M. Gueymard, Henri; M. Bonnehée, De 
Montford ; and M. Obin, Jean of Procida. All the 
resources of the opera were made available, and an 
unequivocal success was the result. Mdlle. Sophie 
Cruvelli, for whom the part of Héléne was expressly 
composed, achieved a triumph; and the divertisse- 
ment of The Four Seasons was pronounced one of the 
greatest choregraphic achievements of the theatre. 
The libretto, by MM. Scribe and Duveyrier, was indi- 
rectly founded on the disputed historical incident of 
the “Sicilian Vespers,” and more immediately on 
M. Casimir Delavigne’s tragic play, written some 
five and twenty years before. The plot of the ope- 
ratie /ibretto differs considerably from that of the 
tragedy. The principal characters, the Duchess 
Héléne, De Montfort, the governor of Palermo, and 
Procida, the chief conspirator, are retained ; all the 
others are imaginary. 

The music of Les Vépres Siciliennes is written with 
more than usual care, and several of the airs have 
obtained a well-deserved popularity. As examples 
we may name the bolero, for Héléne in the last act, 
“ Merci, jeunes amies,’’ a florid, brilliant, and effec- 
tive morceau; the romance for Henri, “La_ brise 
souffle au loin ”’—one of the most simple and beauti- 
ful melodies Verdi has produced ; the air for Mont- 
fort, “ Au sein de la puissance,” introduced into the 
overture ; and the song “ Et toi, Palerme,” for Pro- 
cida. In the concerted music too, there are occa- 
sionally flashes of genius which show Sig. Verdi at 
his best. Of course there is one grand finale in 
which the composer puts forth all his strength. This 
occurs at the end of the third act, when the conspira- 
tors, headed by Heéléne and Procida, are foiled in 
their attempt to assassinate De Montfort, by Henri, 
who has first discovered his relationship to the gov- 
ernor (his own “ governor’’). Sig. Verdi has made 
good use of this situation, and worked it up with dra- 
matie effect. The duet between Montfort and Henri 
(when the latter learns he is the son of the former, 
and the former admits he is the father of the latter), is 
in the popular composer’s most telling manner. The 
quick movement, admirably sung by Signors Mon- 
gini and Fagotti, was encored with enthusiasm on 
Wednesday night. Taken as a whole, the last act of 
the Vépres Siciliennes is perhaps the best. 

The ballet music is all good, the farantella in the 
second act being worthy of Auber himself. The di- 
vertissement of The Four Seasons is too long for an 
English audience, and in fact had to be largely cur- 
tailed on the second night of performance, three of 
the “Seasons ”’ being given the sack, and Autumn 
(the clever and agile Mdlle. Boschetti) remaining 
undisputed mistress of the planks. 

The cast of the opera was as follows: Héléne, 
Mdlle. Titiens; Amigo (Henri), Signor Mongini; 


| De Montfort, Signor Fagotti; Procida, Signor Via- 


letti; &e., &e. To Malle. Titiens and Signor Mon- 
gini unqualified praise is due. Mudlle. Titiens sang 
magnificently, and acted with extraordmary vigor 
and passion. At the close of the fourth act, when 
Héléne and Procida are led to the scaffold, the con- 
flicting emotions that agitated the bosom of the hero- 
ine, were portrayed with wonderful truth and inten- 
sity by Malle. Titiens. This scene produced the 
greatest effect of the evening, and resulted not only 
in a recal for all the artists, but a universal summons 
for Mr. E. T. Smith. 

Signor Mongini was almost irreproachable in his 
execution of the arduous music allotted to Henri. 
We are glad to find that honest advice is not thrown 
away on this richly gifted artis. His Henri is really 
a fine performance. In one or two instances his sing- 
ing, for intensity and passion, could hardly have 
been surpassed, while his acting throughout was 
manly and unaffected. Signors Vialetti_ and Fagot- 
ti were more than satisfactory. 
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Mosic By Mam.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rajid'ty of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 


| great distance will find the mode of conveyance not only a 
, . “sedis | convenience, but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. 
of the work; had a juster claim to the enthusiastic ap- 4 a 5 out 


Books can also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that, double the above rates. 

Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
The Home of the heart. Ballad. Wetmore. 25 


E. Reyloff. 25 


Good English authors, from whom nothing second- 
rate can be expected. Both songs are pleasing, and not 
difficult. 


Ah, tell me not that other eyes. 


My heart was like a quiet lake. S. Glover. 25 


The Starlit Dell. Song. - 25 


The latest songs of this favorite author. They are 
different in sentiment, the first being a slow, pathetic, 
the second a light, gay, dancing strain Both are 
pretty and must please. The last is more like Glover’s 
most successful writings, and will probably find great- 
er favor with the public. 


Glover. 25 


A pretty and striking imitation of the well known 
Raindrop music, poetically conceived. Easy. 


Albert Smith. 25 


The import of this song is easily guessed from the 
title. It will suffice to say, that the idea of ridiculing 
the mania for singing in a young wife (which is cer- 
tainly no new one) has been carried out excellently . 
It is a very funny thing, and would just be the piece 
for a small entertainment. 


Rain, rain, rain. Words by Carpenter. 


The singing wife. Comic Song. 


Song of the Mocking bird. F. H. Pease. 25 

Mr. Pease, who is favorably known to the musical 

public as chief editor of the Western Bell Glee Book, 

has here written a charming song, — stolen from na- 

ture, we might almost feel tempted to say. It is a 

continual sweet warbling. A flute chimes in (ad 

libitum) imitating each little phtase of the voice in 

the upper octave. The song is a gem. 


Violin and Piano. 
Jos. Labitzky. 35 


The complete set of these beautiful waltzes, and 
nothing changed or omitted. 


Elfin Waltzes. 


Instrumental Music. 
(Nebelbilder.) Th. Ocsten. 25 
“ “ce “ 25 


The Dragon Fly. 


Shower of pearls. 

Of sterling value as teaching pieces for beginners 

after the first, perhaps second quarter, according to 

the ability and diligence of the pupil. The Shower of 

pearls is a very neat little Tremolo-study; the Dragon 

Fly abounds in arpeggios of small compass. Both 
profitable and amusing. 


Simplified by 
G. F. West. 30 


The original, beautiful ‘‘ Marche funébre,” from 
Chopin’s Sonata, opus 36, abounds in those difficulties 
which are peculiar to this author’s compositions, and 
can be thoroughly mastered by only very few players, 
comparatively speaking. Mr. West, who has rendered 
many a similar service to the English student before, 
has, with his acknowledged good judgment and respect 
for the idea of the master, furnished a copy, which is 
only moderately difficult, and in which, we dare say, 
only some little traits of the original are lost, which 
are after all of no consequence. 


Funeral March by Chopin. 


Books. 


Tue Opera oF Traviata. By Verpt. Ital- 
ian and English Text. Translated by Theo- 
dore T. Barker. 3,00 

A new volume of Ditson & Co.’s Edition of Stand- 
ard Operas, uniform with the elegant style of previous 
volumes — fully complete in every particular, and a 
work which every musical amateur will not fail of 


possessing. 




















